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Abstract 

This paper reports an ongoing project of Chinese lexical services platform (LSP) at Microsoft research 
Asia (MSRA). Chinese LSP provides several fundamental features of word-level Chinese language 
processing including: word segmentation, morphological analysis, factoid detection, and named entity 
recognition (NER). There are two well-known characteristics of Chinese language: (1) no well-defined 
lexicon, and (2) no word boundary in written text. In Chinese LSP, we define a Chinese word as (1) an 
entry in a lexicon, (2) a morphologically derived word, (3) a factoid, or (4) a named entity (NE). We 
then build a statistical language model to estimate the probability of Chinese word strings. Therefore, 
given a Chinese character string, Chinese LSP can not only select the word segmentation among all 
possible segmentations by computing the word string probability based on the language model, but 
also detect the word category (i.e. certain type of factoid or NE). We will describe the techniques we 
used, and present experimental results. 

1. Introduction 

This paper reports an ongoing project of Chinese lexical services platform (LSP) at Microsoft Research 
Asia (MSRA). This is a sub-project of LSP which is led by natural language group (NLG) at Redmond. 

Chinese LSP provides four fundamental features of word-level Chinese language processing (NLP) 
including: (1) word segmentation, (2) morphological analysis, (3) factoid detection, and (4) named entity 
recognition (NER). (Other two features Le. spelling error correction and new word detection, will be 
addressed in the future version.) 

There are two well-known characteristics of Chinese language, which make the Chinese word segmentation 
much more difficult than English counterpart: (1) no standard definition of word and lexicon, and (2) no 
word boundary in written text. Therefore, unlike English, we cannot separate the solution to Chinese word 
segmentation from solutions to the other three features. Instead, we would like to arrive at a unified 
approach to all the four features. 
In Chinese LSP, we define a Chinese word as 

(1) An entry in a lexicon: the lexicon we used contains 98,668 words, including 22,996 Chinese 
characters stored as single-character words. 

(2) A morphologically derived word, which includes words derived by affixation (e.g. HM3 peng2- 
you2-men0 'friend+s'), reduplication (e.g. gaol-xing4 'happy' -» ftft3^4 gaol-gaol- 
xing4-xing4 'happily'), etc. Detailed description can be found in Section 2.X. 

(3) A factoid such as date, time, etc. Detailed description can be found in Section 2.X. 

(4) A named entity (NE), including personal name (i.e. Chinese personal names such as ma2- 
ze2-dongl 'Zedong Mao 5 and transliterated foreign names such as ke44in2-dun4 
'Clinton'), location name such as ±Mf& shang4-hai3~shi4 'Shanghai', and organization name 
such as weil-ruan3-gongl-sil 'Microsoft Corporation'. Detailed description can be 
found in Section 2.X. 
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We have the above four categories of words because they respectively achieve different functionalities in 
Chinese NLP, and are detected using different techniques in Chinese LSP. For example, given a Chinese 
sentence in Figure 1-a, one plausible word segmentation is shown in Figure 1-b, and the output of Chinese 
LSP is shown in Figure 1-c. 



(a) fflMi+~&~+frMnnmm$£m^ 

(c) [JK£^ttMA_S] [+Z1^H+#12:30 FTJTIME] [«^MR_AABB] [ift] [SJ] [$#£NE_FN] [*] 
Figure 1, A Chinese sentence in (a) __ 

We can see that Chinese LSP system not only detects the word boundary, but also detects the word 
category of each word and process it according as follows: 

(1) If the word is a morphologically derived word, then detect (a) the lexicaljbrm of the derived 
word, e.g. MM and Sf^are the lexical forms of the v/ovdsMMil and mm^r^, respectively; 
and (b) the morphological pattern, i.e. the word is derived by affixation such as MMilox 
reduplication such asitntjz4z(; 

(2) If the word is a factoid, then detect (a) its type TIME or DATE etc. and the normalized form, e.g. 
12:30 is the normalized form of+ni(H+;fr, +3^, and 12^,30^ etc; 

(3) If the word is a NE, then detect its type e.g. is a personal name; 

(4) Otherwise the word is an entry stored in the lexicon. 

Our unified approach is based on statistical language modeling (SLM). We generate an /i-gram language 
model (LM) to estimate the probability of Chinese word strings. Then, given a Chinese character string, by 
computing the word string probability based on the LM, Chinese LSP can not only select the word 
segmentation among all possible segmentations but also detect the word category. 

To evaluate the performance of Chinese LSP, a Chinese word segmentation spec has been developed at 
MSRA, based on which a large open test set has been constructed manually. We also address the issue how 
to compare word segmentation performances across different systems. This is a non-trivial problem 
because word segmentation spec and lexicon vary from different systems. 

In the remainder of this paper, we first describe the techniques we used for word segmentation in Chinese 
LSP including architecture, lexicalization for morphological analysis, FSA for factoid detect, and class- 
based LM for NER. In Section 3, we discuss in detail the development of the spec of word segmentation, 
construction of test set, the evaluation methodology, and present experimental results of Chinese LSP. 
Finally, we present our conclusions and future work in Section 4. 

2. Unified Approach to Chinese Word Segmentation 
2.1 Source-Channel Model 

In Chinese LSP, we used word/class rc-gram models. N-gram LM is a stochastic model which estimates the 
probability of the word given its previous words. In practice, trigram approximation is widely used, which 
assumes that the probability of a word w t is only dependent upon two immediate preceding words w M and 

Wi-h P(Wi\Wi-2,Wi-l)' 

LM-based Chinese word segmentation can be described as follows: given a Chinese sentence S, which is a 
character string, for all possible word segmentations W 9 find the most likely one W* which achieves the 
highest probability. That is 
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W* =argmaxP(r|S) w 

w 

According to Bayes' decision rule, previous research equivalently to Equation (1) performs the following: 

W* =argmax?(F)P(S| W) (2) 
w 

This is referred to as source-channel approach to speech recognition. In Chinese LSP, following the 
Chinese word definition described in Section, we define word class C as follows (Detailed definition can be 
find in Table 1): 

(1) Each type of NE is defined as a class, e.g. all personal names belong to a class denoted by NEJPN; 

(2) Similarly, each type of factoid is defined as a class, e.g. all time expressions belong to a class 
denoted by FTJTIME; 

(3) For words stored in the lexicon, each word is defined as a class; 

Notice that we do not handle morphologically derived words in our model. We will come back to this 
problem in Section 2.X. Based on the above definitions of classes, we convert the word-based models in 
Equation (2) into class-based models as shown in Equation (3) 

C* =argmaxP(C)P(S|C). (3) 

c 

Here, P(C) is the language model estimating the probability of word class sequence. For a certain word 
class' such as personal name NE_PN, P(C) indicates how likely it occurs in a certain context. For example, 
NEJPN is more likely to occur after a title such as Prof, and Mr. So P(C) is also referred to as context 
model afterwards. P(S\C) is a generative model estimating how likely a character string is generated given a 
certain word class. For example, the character string Ii3~jun4-shengl c Li Junsheng' is more likely 

to be a personal name than U3-jun4-shengl 'Li Junsheng' because $ is a very common family 

name in China. So P(S\C) is also referred to as class model afterwards. Notice that we used one trigram 
model for context model whereas different classes have different class models as shown in Table 2. The 
detailed description will be presented in the remainder of this section. 

2.2 Search Strategy 

Given the decision rule of Equation (4), the overall architecture of Chinese LSP is summarized in Figure 2. 
Pre-processing does sentence breaking whereas post-processing does morphological analysis. Given a 
Chinese sentence, which is a string of Chinese characters, first, all possible words together with class tag C 
and class model probability P(S\C) are generated in the lattice; second, Viterbi search (or A* search) is 
used to find the best (or best-N, where N>1) word segmentation(s) with the highest probability P(C)P(S\C). 

Considering derived words such as NE and factoid, a character string of any lengths can be a word 
candidate of various class tags, so a set of pruning strategies are necessary for generating word candidates 
in the lattice to keep the search space manageable. The amount of search is controlled by log-probability 
score given by class models P(S\C). 

For different classes of words, we used different class models to estimate class probability P(S\C). Given a 
certain S, all candidates (hypotheses) are ranked by log(P(S\Q) the amount of candidates C is controlled by 
two parameters: 

• number threshold - the maximum number of hypotheses cannot be larger than a given threshold; 

• log-probability threshold - the difference between the log-probability score of the top-ranked 
hypothesis and the bottom-ranked hypothesis cannot be larger than a given threshold. 

Given a string of characters S* we generate word candidates with different classes as follows: 
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• Lexical words: for any substring ScS*, we assume P(S\C) = 1 and tagged the class as lexical 
word if S forms an entry in the lexicon, Otherwise P(S\C) - 0; that is, we do not consider OOV. 

• Factoid words: For each type of factoid, we generate a grammar G, which is a FSA. We assume 
P(S\C) = 1 if S can be parsed successfully using G, P(S\C) = 0 Otherwise. Given S*, we used the 
maximum matching method to generate factoid words in the lattice. The method involves starting 
at the beginning of S*, finding the longest factoid word starting at that point, and then repeating 
the process starting at the next character until the end of the S* is reached. 

• Named entity words: we consider only four types of named entity words: personal names (PN), 
location names (LN), organization names (ON) and transliterations of foreign words (FN). We 
used different class models for different type of named entities as described in Section XX. 

• Morphologically derived words are identified in the post-processing phase. Given a segmented 
Chinese sentence C, which is a string of words (including lexical words, factoid words, and/or 
named entities), we used the maximum matching method to find the morphologically derived 
words in the sentence by looking up a morph lexicon containing common-used morphologically 
derived words. In Section XX, we will describe in detail the method of constructing the morph 
lexicon. 



Chinese sentence: 



Pre-processing: sentence segmenation 



Global search 
(e.g. Lattice builder / Viterbi decoder) 

C* =arg max i>(C)P(S | C) 
c 



Post-processing: morphological analysis and output 



Segmented Chinese sentence: 
[JMS^flMAJS] [+-£H+#12:30FTj;iME] 
[S^MR_AABB] [ft] [PJ] [$f££NEPN] [&] [Hgft] 



Figure 1: Architecture of Chinese LSP prototype 



3. Named Entity 

For each NE, we will describe its class model and how to generate NE candidate in the lattice. 



P(S\NEJ>N): class model 



P(S\NEJLN): class model 



P(C): context model 
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3.1 Chinese personal names 

A typical Chinese personal name PN consists of a family name F and a given name G. It is always of the 
form F+G. The family name set is restricted: there are a few hundred single-character family names and 
about ten double-character ones. Given names are most commonly one or two character long. The difficulty 
of Chinese person name recognition is that given names can consist, in principle, of any characters or pair 
of characters, though some characters are certainly more likely than others. 

Assume that a Chinese person name is of the form PN~FG } G 2 or PN=FG. We used a generative model to 
estimate the probability of a given character string S to be a person name, P(S\PN). We assume that S 
consists of a family name sub-string S F and a given name sub-string S G , where both S F and S G are of the 
length one-two characters. In particular, for PN=FGjG 2t we denote S G] and S G2 as the first and second 
given name character, respectively. We decompose the generation of PN into three (for PN=FG } G 2 ) or two 
(for PN^FG) steps: 

(1) Generate the family name sub-string S F , with the probability P(S F \F); 

(2) Generate the (second) given name sub-string S G , with the probability P(S G \G) (or P(S G2 \G2))\ 

(3) Generate the first given name given name, with the probability P(S G] \S G2 , Gl). 

For example, the probability of the string ^MStSL Ii3-jun4-shengl 'Li Junsheng' to be a Chinese person 
name PN would be estimated as P($&&\PN) - P^^W^M. 

The probabilities can be estimated using the Chinese personal name list by maximum likelihood estimation 
(MLE). Now, let us describe the methods of dealing with the data sparseness problem - how to estimate the 
probabilities for unseen family name and given name characters or character-pairs. 

From the Chinese personal name list we used for training, we collected a Chinese family name list SF 
contains 373 entries. We then simply assign P(S F \F)^0 ifS F is not included in SF. 

If a character-pair is unseen as a double-character given name, we backoff bigram probability 
P(S G1 \S G2 ,G1) to the unigram probability P(S GJ \Gj) using the modified absolute discounting method [XX]. 

If a character is unseen as a given name character, we assigned P(S G \G)^0 when SG is a commonly-used 
single-character words (we used a list of 200 most commonly used Chinese single-character words); 
whereas we used Good-Turing estimate for other unseen given name characters. Good-Turing estimate 
assumes that the number of unseen events is same as the number of the events occur once. The final 
estimate for unseen given name characters is P(S G \G)~1/(N+N1), where N is the total number of given 
name character occurrences in the training data, and Nl is the number of given name characters which 
occur once in the training data. 

3.2 Location names 

Unlike Chinese personal names, location names LN have no well-defined pattern although some LN end 
with a so-called LN keyword such as rU shi4 'city' and % sheng3 'province'. The LN keyword list we 
used contains 100 entries. Therefore, LN can be, In principle, of any length and of any characters. To seek 
the best tradeoff between precision and recall, the LN class model we used is a hybrid model which 
combines a set of heuristic rales H and a character-based bigram model. Given a sentence S* 9 H is first 
used to restrict the generation of LN candidates, and then the bigram model is used to estimate the 
probability of any LN candidate, which is a substring S of S* 9 to be a LN, P(S\LN). According to given 
a, the substring S can be a LN candidate if and only if S meets at least one of the following three 
descriptions: 

• S is an entry stored in certain LN lexicon. The LN lexicon we used contains 30,000 Chinese and 
foreign location names such as itM bei3~jingl 'Beijing', and nui3-yuel 'New York'. 

• S ends with a LN keyword, and the remaining characters of S, refer to as a substring S', can be 
segmented into words only stored in the LN lexicon. That is, for all possible segmentations ofS', 
there is at least one which contains words stored in the LN lexicon only. For example, zlb^Tfr 
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bei3-jingl-shi4 'Beijing city 5 is a LN candidate because the string ends with the LN keywordfl? 
shi4 'city', and the remaining string contains only one word^Fs bei3-jingl 'Beijing' which is 
stored in the LN lexicon. However, the string jfc;M$l±$®lU bei3-jingl-he2-shang4-hai3-shi4 
'Beijing and Shanghai city' is not a LN candidate because given the segmentation 
iWJ^I^Mllft , f A he2 'and' is not a word in the LN lexicon. 

• S ends with a LN keyword, and the remaining substring S\ considering the segmentation of S* 
contains only single-character words which are not LN keywords. For example, given the sentence 
with its segmentation /MiV$\&R/fflfo/Wi&W wo3-men2-dao4-da2~xia4-mi3-er3-he2-di2- 
qui 'We arrived at the area of Shamir river', because M he2 'river' is a LN keyword, the LN 
candidates include JDfcflW, and^M. 

If S is a LN candidate, then the probability P(S\LN) is estimated using a character bigram model. For 
example, given the string S=M^foffixia4-mi3-er3~he2 'Shamir river', which is a LN candidate according 
to H, the probability of S to be a LN would be estimated as P(R%:fcffl\LN) = P(E\<LN>)Pffi\ 
< Xi^>, X; I M,^PrM I ;/ , r'</LAr> | 3 M; , where <LN> and </LN> are symbols denoting the 
beginning and the end of a LN, respectively. 

The bigram probabilities are trained on a LN list using MLE. Bigram would backoff to unigram if the 
character pair does not occur in the LN list. Good-Turing method is used to estimate the unigram of unseen 
character. 

Our experiments show that the hybrid model achieved the best tradeoff between precision and recall. 
However, there are some problems of using heuristic rules to filter unlikely candidates The most serious 
one is that all LN without LN keyword would loss if they are not stored in the LN lexicon. For example, the 
string R%:foxia4-mi3-er3 'Shamir' which would not be a LN candidate according to H, can be a name of 
a city in a sentence without the LN keyword flj shi4 'city' following it. The foreign name class model and 
the cache model described in Sections XX and XX will remedy the problem to some degree. 

3.3 Organization names 

Organization names ON are the most difficult kind of NE to be recognized because (1) similar to LN, ON 
has no well-defined patterns; and (2) ON is usually a nested NE which contains other NE such as PN and 
LN, e.g. the ON ^HHSjkS&^l zhongl-guo2-guo2-ji4~hang2-kongl-gongl-si 'Air China 
Corporation' contains the LN H zhongl~guo2 'China'. 

For the first problem, we used the similar approach we used for LN. We generate an ON keyword list 
which contains 1,355 entries such as da4~xue2 'university' and ^W] gongl-sil 'corporation', and 
assume that a character string can be an ON candidate only if it ends with an ON keyword. Although the 
use of ON keyword list achieves higher precision, it 

For the second problem, we first segment the ON candidate S 9 which is a character string ending with an 
ON keyword, into word/class string C using the word segmentation system as shown in Figure XX except 
that (1) the models (class models and context model) are trained based on the segmented ON list, and (2) 
we do not use ON class model. Then, the probability of S to be ON P(S\ON) is estimated using a class- 
based bigram model. Taken the segmented word/class strings C as hidden variables, P(S\ON) can be 
formally estimated as 

pqs |cw) = ]T p(s, c\on) = Y, p ( c 1 0N ) p ( s I c > 0If > > 

c c 

where C can be any possible segmentations of S given the models trained on the ON list. Since 
P(S\C,ON)=P(S\C)=l, we have 

P(S\ON)~Y P ( C \° N )> 

c 

Using the so-called maximum approximation, it can be rewritten as 
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P(S | ON) » max P{C \ ON) ( 3 ) 

For example, given the 'most likely' segmented string G=^WMfflSn&/£;^ of HHISfl/tS&^l, 
the probability of S to be a LN would be estimated as 

m m mm^n \on) b/h wm&/&m \on)=p(* m \<oN>)pm m + h;p(M$i h p^r 

£W1 Ift^Pl^/O^I^Wl;, where <ON> and </ON> are symbols denoting the beginning and the end of a 
ON, respectively. 

The bigram probabilities are trained on a segmented ON list using MLE. Bigram would backoff to unigram 
if the word/class pair does not occur in the LN list. Good-Turing method is used to estimate the unigram of 
unseen word/class. 



3.4 Transliterations of foreign names 

Foreign names FN are usually transliterated using Chinese character string whose sequential pronunciation 
mimics the source language pronunciation of the name. Since foreign names can be of any length and their 
original pronunciation is effectively unlimited, the recognition of such names is tricky. Fortunately, there 
are only a few hundred Chinese characters that are particularly common in transliterations, such asiS^I 
ke44in2~dun4 'Clinton 5 . We used a transliterated name list TNL containing 618 Chinese characters. In 
addition, two symbols <FN> and </FN> which denote respectively the beginning and the end of a FN are 
added to TNL. We assumed that a character string S can be a possible foreign name only if all characters of 
the string belong to TNL. The probability of S to be a FN P(S\FN) is estimated using a character-based 
trigram model. 

For example, the probability of the string %W s $ke4-lin2-dun4 'Clinton' to be a FN would be estimated as 

p(&fom\m =p(&\<fn>)p(#\ <FN> t ^)P(m\^WP( < /FN>\#W' 

The trigram probabilities are trained on a FN list using MLE. We used the recursive backoff scheme to deal 
with the data sparseness problem: trigram backoff to bigram, bigram backoff to unigram. As for the 
unigram estimate of an unseen character, if it is not included in the TNL, we assigned zero probability, 
otherwise we used Good-Turing estimate. 

Notice that a FN can be a PN, a LN, or an ON For example, we know that # jSifi ken3-ni2~di2 'Kennedy' 
is a LN in the context feil~jV-di3~da2~ken3~ni2-di2^ 'The airplane 

arrived at Kennedy airport', and is a PN in the context ken3~ni2-di2-fal-biao3-yan3- 
shuol 'Kennedy gave a speech'. Since it is very difficult to differentiate among the three categories without 
context information which is captured by context model, whenever we detect a possible FN given a string 
S i e P(S\FN)>0, we generate three named entity candidates, each for one category, in the lattice and 
assign them the same class model probability, i.e. P(S\PN)~ P(S\LN)= P(S\ON)~ P(S\FN). In another 
word, we delay the determination of its category until decoding where the context model is used. By doing 
so, it also remedies, to some degree, the problem of losing LN and ON candidates due to the use of H as 
mentioned in previous sections. 



3.5 Cache model 

In a document, same NEs usually occur more than once. Therefore, if a certain NE was identified, the 
probability of its occurrence in the remainder of the same document would be increased. To take advantage 
of this observation, we used multiple cache models, each model for one type of NE. Whenever an NE, 
which is a character string S, is identified, we push S into the corresponding NE cache. The cache 
probability of a S to be an NE, P ca che(S\NE) is calculated using unigram estimate: 

PcacHe(S\NE) = ^ 9 

where C(S) is the number of occurrence of S in the NE cache, and N is the size of the cache. When 
generating Hie lattice, we assign for each NE candidate P(S|NE) by linear interpolating Hie cache 
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probability P cac he(S\NE) and the NE class probability P static (S\NE) assigned using the static NE class models 
described in the previous sections: 

P{S | NE) = AP st(Uic (S | NE) + (1 - X)P cache (S | NE) , 
where X e [0,1] is the interpolation weight, optimized on the held-out data set. 

3,6 Abbreviation 

We found that many errors result from the occurrence of abbreviation. For different kinds of NEs, different 
strategies are adopted to deal with abbreviations. For PN recognition, if Chinese surname is followed by the 
title, then this surname is tagged as PN. For example, W&fc zuo3-xiao4-zhang3 'President Zuo' is tagged 
as <PN>2E</PN> For LN recognition, if at least two location abbreviations occur consecutive, the 
individual location abbreviation is tagged as LN. For example, 4^0^^ zhongl-ri4-guanl-xi4 'Sino- 
Japan relation' is tagged as <LN>4*</LN><LN>B</LN> For ON recognition, if an organization 
abbreviation is followed by LN, which is again followed by organization keyword, the three units are 
tagged as one ON. For example, zhongl-gong4-bei3-jingl~shi4-wei3 'Chinese Communist 

Party Committee of Beijing' is tagged as ^^^^L^^^^^TU^^O^. At present, we 
collected 112 organization abbreviations and 18 location abbreviations. 

4. Morphological Analysis 

The morphologically derived words we handled in Chinese LSP include the following five types: 

1. Affixation such as liMl peng2-you3~men0 (friend + plural) 'friends' which is derived by 
adding the plural suffix WlmenO to the noun Wl'Kpeng2-you3. 

2. Reduplication such as AABB reduplication like gaol-xing4 'happy' -> 
gaol-gaol~xing4-xing4 'happily', and A-not»A question formation likei^ gaol-xing4 
'happy' -> W(^%^k gaol-bu4-xing4-xing4 'happy?'. 

3. Merging such as ±|£ shang4-banl 'on duly' +~F$5 xia4-banl 'off duty' -»±TS shang4~ 
xia4-banl 'on-off duty'. 

4. Head particle such as the expressions that are verb + comp, e.g. M zou3 'walk' + tBi 
chuUqu4 'out' -> M&"k zou3-chul-qu4 'walk out'. 

5. Split is a set of expressions that are separate words at the syntactic level but single words at 
the semantic level, such as bi-character words split by particles such as 7 (H£t£+7 
-*t£7l£) and (SJE+^F -> S^JXL). 

The morphological analysis of western languages such as English can be handled using well-known 
techniques from finite-state morphology (CITE XXX), but they are very difficult to be extended to handle 
Chinese language due to the following two reasons. First, Chinese morphological rules are not as general as 
the English counterpart. For example, almost all English plural nouns can be generated using the rule 'noun 
+ s -> plural noun'. However in Chinese, only a portion of plural nouns can be formed using its Chinese 
counterpart 'noun + Hi ~> plural noun' such as UMl peng2-you3-men0 'friends' whereas others cannot 
such as ^f/RCJ nan2-gual-men0 'pumpkins'. Second, the operations required by Chinese morphological 
analysis, such as copying in reduplication, merging and splitting, cannot be implemented using the current 
finite-state networks. For the first problem, Sproat et al. (1996) used a stochastic finite-state transducer. For 
example, they represent the fact thatfl ] attaches to nouns by allowing empty transitions from the final states 
of all noun entries in the lexicon, and then estimate the cost of the derived words using text corpus i.e. the 
cost ofM Ml would be much higher than that ofJMM] because the former rarely occurs in the text. 
However their method can only handle the affixation case. 

Our method is the so-called lexicalization. That is, we simply expand out morphologically derived word 
forms of the five abovementioned types and incorporate them into the lexicon. The procedure involves 
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three steps: (1) morphologically derived word-item generation, (2) linguistic selection, and (3) statistical 
selection. 

4.1 Morphologically derived word-item generation 

The morphologically derived word list is generated from two sources: (1) a dictionary, and (2) a corpus of a 
million sentences. The dictionary we used contains morphological attributes for each word. For example, it 
indicates that the noun can be expanded to be a plural noun form by adding an affix morpheme fl ], 
but the noun pg/R cannot. We expand out all morphologically derived word indicated in the dictionary and 
add them into the lexicon directly. We then extract more derived words from the corpus using a set of 
morphological rules which are compiled by Chinese linguist. From the derived words, we get rid of the 
entries occur less than three times in the corpus. The resulting list containing about 50,000 items is ready 
for linguistic and statistical selection described below. 

4.2 Linguistic selection 

Linguistic selection is produced manually. We have three Chinese native speakers manually check each 
item of the list. Since the purpose of generating the morphologically derived words is to add words to the 
lexicon for word segmentation, the basic guideline for the checking is to make sure what are included in the 
Correct category are morphologically generated new words rather than expressions that are modifier + 
modified or syntactically motivated, productive combination of already existing words. The detailed 
description of the criteria used in the checking can be found in Appendix XX. 

In particular, assessors would check for each item to see if the following linguistic attributes are correct: (1) 
the generated surface form, (2) lexicon form, (3) pattern, and (4) POS. After checking, the original word 
list grouped into three categories: 

• Correct: these entries should be included in the lexicon. 

• Error: these are wrongly extracted entries, and should not be included in the lexicon. 

• Tentative: these are open for discussion from linguistic point of view. Detailed description can be 
found in Appendix XX. 

The words in the Tentative category are debatable items. This is due to the fact that there is no standard 
definition of word in Chinese and the definition of word usually varies from different applications. For 
example, a large portion of these words are expressions that are separate words at the syntactic level but 
single words at the semantic level. For instance, ^7^ qianl4e0-zi4 'already signed' are normally 
segmented into three words in word segmentation, but in logical form they function as one word meaning 
^qianUziA 'signed' + JleO 'already'. Similarly, tiao4~qi3-wu34ai2 'begin dancing' appears 

as BS/fi/H/* in segmentation but can be restructured to become ®l$$tiao4-wu3 'dancing' + U^qi3-lai2 
'begin'. For LSP, can be segmented into three words, but in the future there should be some kind 

of mapping between ^7^ and ^ + 7, so that we can relate the surface form to the underlying form. 
This may be useful to information retrieval or question/answering, for example, where we should be able 
to retrieve %Z%- when the query contains ^7^. This may also be important to machine translation, 
where it might be a mistake to translate ^ and ^ separately. 

4.3 Statistical selection 

Since the words in the Tentative category cannot be judged using linguistic features, we select them using 
a set of statistical features obtained on a large corpus. We therefore convert the problem of Chinese word 
selection into the problem of estimating the conditional probability that an morphological derived item m is 
a word w, given its statistical feature vector F=(f h ...,f p ). This is denoted as P(m^w\F). In what follows, we 
will describe (1) the selection of feature set, and (2) the estimation of the probabilistic model P(m->w\F). 

We used an approximate information gain-like metric (Gao et al, 2002) consisting of three statistical 
features, namely (1) mutual information, (2) context dependency, and (3) relative frequency. The basic idea 
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behind the metric is that a Chinese word should appear as a stable sequence in the corpus. That is, the 
components within the word are strongly correlated, while the components at both ends should have low 
correlations with outer words. This is illustrated in Figure XX. 



Left context dependency Right context dependency 




Freedom of usajge 



(Law is good) (High, h good) 



Figure XX. The mutual information and context dependency of a word 



Mutual information (MI) is a criterion to evaluate the correlation of different components (e.g. characters or 
short words) in the word. For example, let M(x,y) denotes the mutual information of a component pair (x, 
y). The higher the value of M, the more likely that x and y are to form a word. 

Context dependency (CD) is a criterion to evaluate the correlation of the candidate word and components 
outside at both ends. The value of left CD can be estimated by 

LSize =|Z, | 

or 

MaxL ~MAX a ^^± 

where f(.) is frequency, L is the set of left adjacent strings of X, aeL and \L\ means the number of unique 
left adjacent strings. Clearly, the higher the value LSize, or the lower the value of MaxL, the more likely the 
item has left CD. Similarly, the value of right CD can be estimated by 

RSize =\R | 

or 

MaxR = MAX p 

where f(.) is frequency, R is the set of right adjacent strings of X, J3<=R and \R\ means the number of unique 
right adjacent strings. The extracted word should have neither left nor right context dependency. 

Relative frequency (RF) is a criterion to reduce noise in the lexicon. All words with lower frequency are 
removed from the lexicon. 

Given the feature set, the probability P(m->w\F) can be estimated using probabilistic models such as 
maximum entropy or logistic regression. The remaining problem is how to obtain positive and negative 
examples for training. We first extract all character bigrams from a text corpus. We then treat all bigrams 
that stored in the lexicon as bi-character word as positive examples, and treat the others as negative 
examples. We therefore use a simple thresholding algorithm for word selection. It involves three steps: 

1. Select a threshold 0. 

2. For each item m, compute the probability P(m~>w\F). 

3. Select each item whose probability to be a word is large than 0, and add it into the lexicon. 
The threshold is selected experimentally to achieve the best tradeoff between precision and recall. 
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5. Factoid 

The types of factoid handled in Chinese LSP are shown in table XX. For each type of factoid, we generate 
a grammar G, which is a FSA. We assume P(S\C) = 1 if S can be parsed successfully using G, P(S\C) = 0 
Otherwise. Given S* 9 we used the maximum matching method to generate factoid words in the lattice. The 
method involves starting at the beginning of S* 9 finding the longest factoid word starting at that point, and 
then repeating the process starting at the next character until the end of the S* is reached. 

We used FSA because (1) the detection of factoid is context free 1 ; (2) FSA is deterministic so it is very 
efficient; and (3) FSA is decidable so it is easy to maintain. The types of factoid in table XX are defined in 
a way that the granularity of factoid is fine enough not only for various applications LSP would support but 
also for FSA to handle. To justify the effectiveness of our FSA-based approach to factoid detection, we 
evaluate the precision and recall of the four types of factoid (i.e. Money, Percentage, Date, and Time) using 
the MET-2 test set (CITE XXX). The results are shown in Table XX. For comparison, we also list the 
results reported by National Taiwan University (NTU) presented at (CITE XXX) 2 . 

FSA grammar is compiled by Chinese linguists. To improve the effectiveness of FSA generation and 
maintenance, we developed a set of authoring toolkit. It includes the following three components: (Detailed 
description can be found in Appendix XX) 

• FSA editor is an editor for linguist to edit factoid rules which are written using regular expression, 
and provide grammar check. 

• FSA compiler converts factoid rules from regular expression into FSA of binary format, and 
optimize the resulting FSA through the process of determination and minimization. 

• FSA runtime provides a set of APIs for Chinese LSP to load FSA files and detect factoid 
candidates given a character string on the fly. 



# 


Type 


Example 


DATE 


Date 




TIME 


Time 




PERC 


Percentage 




MNEY 


Money 




NUM 


Number 




MEA 


Measure 




EMEL 


Email 




PHNE 


Phone number 




URL 


WWW 





Figure XX. The types of factoid in Chinese LSP 







Precision 


Recall 


F-Score 


Money 


NTU* 


0.98 


0.98 


0.98 



1 This is not exactly true, but we have this assumption for simplicity. 

2 We choose NTU results for comparison because NTU was the only group that reported results of the four types 
factoid detection at the conference (NAME of the CONF.?). 
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FSA 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Percentage 


NTU 


0.98 


0.83 


0.91 


FSA 


0.96 


1.00 


0.98 


Data 


NTU 


0.88 


0.94 


0.91 


FSA 


0.92 


0.93 


0.93 


Time 


NTU 


0.70 


0.98 


0.84 


FSA 


0.84 


0.88 


0.86 



Figure XX. Comparison results of factoid detection 



6. Model Training 

As shown in Figurel, there are two types of models in Chinese LSP: (1) class models and (2) context 
model The class models are either trained using NE list such as NE class models or determined using pre- 
defined grammars such as factoid FSA. We focus our discussion on context model training in this section. 

Context model estimates the probability of any class sequences so an annotated text corpus is needed for 
training. The corpus should be annotated in a way that all words including lexical words, factoid, and NE 
are segmented and identified 3 . The manual generation of such corpus is very time-consuming and almost 
impossible. Given class models, we have two EM-like iterative methods of obtaining the context model: 

1. Use a small hand-annotated seed corpus to get an initial context model, then re-annotated the 
corpus and obtain a more reliable model. Repeat the process until optimal performance is 
achieved. 

2. Use a greedy segmentor i.e. maximal matching (MM) to annotate the corpus, obtain an initial 
context model on the annotated corpus, then re-annotate the corpus using models, and re-train the 
context model using the re-annotated corpus. Repeat the process until optimal performance is 
achieved (Gao et al. 2002). 

The hand-annotated seed corpus is under development. We focus on the second method in this section. The 
greedy segmentor is developed to annotate the corpus. It is an augment of MM segmentor and consists of 
several serial steps. In each step, it either divides the sentence into smaller pieces or identifies word 
boundaries using maximum matching principle. These steps are: 

1. Divide the sentence using punctuation cures, especially pair punctuations like " ", 6 %(),{},[ ], 
etc. 

2. Extract factoid words using factoid FSA such as Date, Time, Number, etc. If two or more 
overlapped factoid words are detected, the one with longer character string is chosen. 

3. Segment remaining words by MM using the lexicon. All OOV words such as named entities are 
segmented into single-character words. 

4. A rule-based NER system is used to identify named entities. If two or more overlapped named 
entities are recognized, the one with longer character string is chosen. 

The segmentor is greedy because it deals with the ambiguities in segmentation by maximum matching 
principle, possibly augmented with further heuristics (e.g. Ming, 2000). For a sequence of characters to be 
segmented, the method attempts to segment them while keeping the number of resulting words minimal (or 
using words with maximal lengths.) 



3 We do not include morphologically derived words because as mentioned in Section XX, such words are identified in 
the post-processing phase. 
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There are two main problems of the greedy segmentor. The first is the so-called the problem of overlapping 
ambiguity string, referred to as OAS afterwards. Given a string containing three characters ABC, if it can 
be segmented into either AB+C or A+BC depending on different context, the string is called OAS. 
Although OAS can be any length, three-character OAS is the most common one. If we used only one MM 
method e.g. forward MM, whenever there is a string ABC, it is always segmented into AB+C. This thus 
hurts the performance of the resulting context model. We resolve this problem by using both forward MM 
and backward MM in the greedy segmentor. Given a character string, we segment it into words using both 
MM methods and train the context model using both segmented corpus. Experiments showed that 
comparing to using the forward MM alone; using both MM methods can reduce the number of OAS on the 
test set from 1220 to 305. 

The second problem lies in the NE tagging errors in the annotated corpus due to the poor performance of 
the rule-based NER system we used. We presented two methods. First, we found in our experiments that 
the EM-like iterative method described above can increase the NER performance. We test the method for 
personal name and location name recognition on the test set. Table XX shows the precision and recall of 
personal name and location name recognition versus number of iterations, where the initial context model 
at iteration 0 was bootstrapped by segmenting the training text into words using the greedy segmentor i.e. 
personal names and location names are recognized by the rule-based NER system. It can be observed that 
the NER performance increases after each iteration, and begins to saturate at the second iteration. The other 
method is that we can combine multiple NER systems by for example, voting and co-training. Recent 
research shows that the proper ensemble of multiple weak learners would achieve a strong learner. This 
research is still on-going. 



Iteration 


PN 


LN 


Precision 


Recall 


Precision 


Recall 


0 


70.5 


69.4 


50.4 


67.6 


1 


89.1 


77.2 


84.0 


79.5 


2 


89.1 


77.2 


84.3 


79.8 


Table XX. NER precision/recall versus for 0-2 iterations 



6.1 Comments on Combining Context Model with Class Models 

<spoken language processing> For each word type, there is a lamda 

7. EVALUATION 

In this section, we present the evaluation of the current Chinese LSP system, in four parts. The first is a 
description of the standard test set and the evaluation criteria we used in our experiments. The second 
evaluates the overall performance of the system in terms of overall segmentation accuracy, precision-recall 
of NER, factoid detection, and morphological analysis. The third compares our system with others. The 
fourth is an evaluation of the system's ability to mimic humans at the task of segmenting text into word- 
sized units. We call this the naturalness evaluation. This follows Sproat et al.'s work in 1996. 

7.1 Evaluation Methodology 

A standard test set has been developed at MSRA for evaluating the performance of our Chinese word 
segmentation system - henceforth LSP. There are several questions we have to answer when we were 
developing the test set. 

1 . How large the standard test set would be in order for a reliable evaluation? 
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2. Does the segmentation in the standard test set depend on a particular base lexicon? If so, how to 
deal with OOV? 

3 . Should we assume that there is a single correct segmentation for a sentence? 

4. What are the evaluation criteria? 

5. Can we make a fair comparison across different systems using the standard test set? 

First of all, to achieve a reliable evaluation, the test corpus must be independent, balance, and large enough. 
Independent means that the test set and the data set we used for training do not overlap. Balance means that 
the test set should contain documents of the application(s) with wide variety of domain, style, and time. 
The test set we used contains articles published in 1997's People-Daily. The domain/style distribution is 
shown in Table 7.1. The test set consists of XX sentences containing approximately 1 million Chinese 
characters. 



Table 7.1 Domain/style distribution for the test corpus. 



The standard test set has been developed by annotating the test corpus. The test corpus is first segmented by 
humans into words with each word attached by its word type including lexicon word, factoid, and named 
entity. The resulting annotated test set is called base-tagged set, denoted by BT. Some fragments are shown 
in Figure 7.1 (a). Morphologically derived words are then tagged on top of BT. The resulting annotated test 
set is called morph-tagged set, denoted by MT. Some fragments are shown in Figure 7.1 (b). In what 
follows, we only discuss BT. The statistics of the standard test set (i.e. both BT and MT versions) are 
shown in Table 7.2. 







fa) Fragments of BT 


(b) Fragments of MT 


Figure 7.1 Fragments of the standard test set, where the annotation tagset are listed in Appendix X. 









Word Type 


Number of tokens 
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Lexicon words (in BT) 


205162 


83.0 


Lexicon words (in MT) 
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Morphologically derived words (in MT) 






Named Entity 


Personal names 


4347 


1.8 




Location names 


5311 


2.1 




Organization names 


3850 
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Factoid 


Date 


2310 


3.2 




Time 


227 






Percentage 


311 






Money 


350 






Number 


3387 






Measure 


451 






Email 
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Phone 


13 






WWW 


0 




Punctuations 


20250 


8.2 


Others 


265 


1.0 


Total (in BT) 


247039 


100 


Figure 7.2. The statistics of the standard test set 



The second and the third questions can be answered together. The standard test set is segmented depending 
on a base lexicon which contains 98,668 words including 22,996 Chinese characters stored as single- 
character words. For OOV, the current Chinese LSP system can only handle NE and factoid, and leave 
others as strings of single-character words. We claim that the generation of BT is lexicon dependent 
because of two reasons. First, we allow multiple correct segmentations for a sentence where there are new 
words. For example, in sentence (2) of Figure 7.1 (a), senl-jing3 'wood police' is a new word not 
stored in the base lexicon, so in evaluation, either segmenting it as one word or segmenting it into two 
single-character words is a correct segmentation. The second is compound word. Compound words such as 
^fefr-f- bu4~fa3~feng4~z\3 'badman' and ^<W^xinl4i3-zil-xun2 ". There is no agreement among 
Chinese linguists whether or not they should be segmented as one word. 

In sentence (X) of Figure XX, XXXX is a compound word that can be segmented as one word or two 
words XX and XX by humans. If both XX and XX are words stored in the lexicon, either segmentation is 
correct in evaluation. 

We used multiple evaluation criteria. Some are used only for evaluating our system while others can be 
used to compare word segmentation performance across systems. These criteria are summarized in Table 
XX. Here, OAS is defined as follows: Given a string containing three characters ABC, if it can be 
segmented into either AB+C or A+BC (but cannot be both) given a certain context (but cannot be both) 
given a certain context, the string is called OAS; and CAS is defined as follows: Given a character string 
ABCD, if it can be segmented into either AB+CD as two words or ABCE as one word (but cannot be both) 
given a certain context, the string is called CAS. 

While all listed criteria in Table XX can be used to evaluate our system, only a portion of them can be used 
to compare our system with others. In Section XX, the comparison results were reported only on NE 
precision/recall and # of OAS because these criteria are lexicon independent and there is always a single 
unambiguous answer of them. CAS is not used because there are a lot of debatable words or compound 
words such as ^^fr-? bu4-fa3-feng4-zi3 'badman 5 and bin3~gongl~zhi2~fa3 'execute the law 
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justly'. There is no agreement among Chinese linguists whether or not they should be segmented as one 
word. Factoid precision/recall is not used for comparison because the definition of factoid highly varies 
from system to system. 

<Table XX, evaluation criterion> 

7.2 System Results 

The training set for context model is collected from XX, containing XX sentences (XX characters). The 
Chinese LSP system is defined in a way that all components such as factoid detection and NER can be 
'switched on/off, so that we can demonstrate the relative contribution of each component to the overall 
word segmentation performance. The results are shown in Table XX. Notice that the results shown in row 2 
are obtained on BT test set using the baseline of our system, where only base lexicon is used. From row 3 
to row 6, components are switched on in turn by activating corresponding class models. It can be seen that 
the overall segmentation accuracy increases as more class models are used. Row 7 shows the results of 
morphological analysis on MT test set. For comparison, we also include in Table XX the results of using 
forward maximum match algorithm: proceed through the sentence from left to right, taking the longest 
match with the base lexicon entry at each point. 

<Table XX. System results> 

7.3 Comparison with Other Systems 

We compared our system with other three Chinese word segmentation systems: 

1. The CTG system is a rule-based system with a very large dictionary containing XXX entries. It 
supports Chinese word segmentation and NER. CTG is developed at Microsoft Corporation. It is 
one of the best available products and delivers the best commercial accuracy today. 

2. The SR system is a rule-based system with a base dictionary containing XXX entries. It supports 
Chinese word segmentation, factoid detection, NER, and partial morphological analysis. SR is 
developed by Beijing Language and Culture University. It is one of the best research systems in 
mainland China and achieved the top-rank performance in Chinese 863 evaluation. 

3. The NLPWIN system is a Chinese parser, so linguistic knowledge such as syntactic structure can 
be explored for Chinese word segmentation, factoid detection, NER and morphological analysis. 
Although the base dictionary of NLPWIN is of medium size, it is able to detect new words. It is 
developed at Microsoft Research. NLPWIN is widely used for tasks such as grammar checking 
and machine translation. 

As mentioned above, we compared the performance of LSP with that of the above three systems only in 
terms of NER precision/recall and # of OAS in order to achieve a fair comparison. However, we found that 
due to the difference of NE spec across systems, it is still very hard to compare their results automatically. 
For example, itMlft bei3-jingl-shi4 'Beijing city 5 is tagged as a location name in LSP whereas in 
NLPWIN, it is tagged as two words: a location name it^bei3-jingl 'Beijing' and a word 1$shi4 'city 5 . 
Even worse, some location names tagged in one system are detected as organization names in another. 
Therefore we have to manually check the results of these systems. To do so, we randomly pick 900 
sentences from the test set. According to the tags in the standard test set, the selected test set contains XXX 
words including 329 PN, 617 LN, and 435 ON. We did not differentiate LN and ON in evaluation. That is, 
for LN or ON detected by a certain system, we only check the word boundary and ignore its type. The 
results are shown in Table XX. We can see that LSP achieved the best overall performance of NER 
whereas NLPWIN shows the best ability of resolving OAS. This is not difficult to interpret. The use of the 
combination of context model and different class models (for different NE) enables LSP to capture richer 
statistical features for NER than other rule-based systems. The OAS result of NLPWIN demonstrates the 
effectiveness of exploring linguistic knowledge for resolving word segmentation ambiguity. 

<Table XX. Comparison results> 
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7.4 Naturalness Evaluation 

Sproat et al. (1996) presented a method of comparing the performance of Chinese word segmentation 
systems with the judgments of several human subjects. We call this the naturalness evaluation. Following 
Sproat et al.'s work, we used the same 900-sentence test set described in Section XX. We asked five native 
speakers to segment the test set. Since we could not bias the subjects towards a particular segmentation and 
did not presume linguistic sophistication on their part, the instructions were simple: subjects were to mark 
all places they might plausibly pause if they were reading the text aloud. 

In addition to the four systems: CTG, SR, NLPWIN, and LSP, we also involved a greedy algorithm (i.e. 
forward maximum matching, FMM) and the standard segmentation, SS for reference. 

Precision and recall were used to compare judgments. Clearly, for judge Jl and J2, taking Jl as standard 
and computing the precision and recall for J2 yields the same results as taking J2 as the standard, and 
computing for Jl, respectively, the recall and precision. We therefore used the arithmetic mean of each 
interjudge precision-recall pair as a single measure of interjudge similarity. Table XX shows these 
similarity measures. The average agreement among the human judges is 0.86, and the average agreement 
between LSP and the humans is 0.85, or about 99% of the interhuman agreement. Interestingly, the average 
agreement between SS and the humans is about 100% of the interhuman agreement because SS is also 
generated by humans. 

From the comparison results shown in Sections XX and XX, we have some confidence that the 
performance of our system is among the best in both market and research community. 

8. DISCUSSION 

Error analysis 

9. CONCLUSION 
Reference 
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